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Fifty Years of the Ohio State Employment 


Service 


By Don LoupDEN 
Chief, Department of Public Information, Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, 
Columbus, Ohio 


A FIFTY-YEAR RECORD of matching jobs 


with men—the longest in the country— 
was recently honored in Ohio through a 
proclamation by the Governor of the State 
setting aside the week of July 28 as “‘Ohio 
State Employment Service Week.” 

The first free public employment offices in 
the United States were established in Ohio 
through enactment of legislation on April 28, 
1890, authorizing such offices in “‘cities of the 
first class” throughout the State. Led by 
the Municipal Labor Congress of Cincinnati, 
organized labor was one of the principal 
forces supporting this legislation. The em- 
ployment offices were to be financed jointly 
by the State Government and the munici- 
palities. Accordingly, local offices were not 
actually set up until a city council had ap- 
propriated money to pay the salaries of a 
superintendent and clerk. 


Growth of the Service 


Within 4 months after the passage of the 
bill, offices in five cities were in operation. 
Toledo, Ohio, was the first employment office 
in the country to report placements, the 
reports beginning on June 26, 1890. Dayton 
was able to report similarly on June 30, 
Cleveland July 1, Cincinnati July 25, and 
Columbus September 2, 1890. The Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
under whose jurisdiction the employment of- 
fices had been placed, reported to the 
Governor in 1891 that in the first half-year 
of operations by the five offices, a total of 
8,982 persons had secured positions through 
this free service and 20,136 persons had 
registered for employment. Fifty years later 
the volume of placements had increased 


ninefold and applicants sixteenfold. During 
the first 6 months of 1940, 83,163 jobs were 
found for workers by the Ohio State Em- 
ployment Service and at the end of June 1940, 
there were 313,221 persons actively seeking 
work through the Employment Service. 

There was no change in the status of these 
offices from 1890 until 1913, when the Ohio 
Industrial Commission, created that year, 
took jurisdiction over them. In April 1915, 
two additional cities, Akron and Youngs- 
town, opened employment offices. 

The war period brought about a complete 
reorganization to meet the new situation. 
When the United States entered the World 
War in 1917, the Ohio branch of the Council 
of National Defense was established. The 
operation of the State’s free employment 
offices was placed under the supervision of 
that agency which undertook to expand the 
service to meet the demand for labor in war- 
material production. New offices were 
opened in 14 cities. 

In June 1918, with the establishment of the 
United States Employment Service, Federal 
funds became available for additional free 
public employment offices. By the fall of 
1918 a total of 41 offices had been placed in 
operation in Ohio, all with close relation to 
employers and draft boards. 

Orders for workmen on all Government 
projects: cantonments, proving grounds, mu- 
nitions and powder plants, shipbuilding, and 
various other industrial activities essential to 
winning the war, cleared through the State 
employment service each day. In addition, 
clearance orders for workers with specific 
skills were received each morning from 
Washington. 
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Each employment office district was as- 
signed a labor-supply quota, based on popu- 
lation, number of industrial workers, essential 
and nonessential industries. Immediately 
upon receipt of orders for large numbers of 
workingmen, quotas were assigned to each 
employment office, with instructions that they 
were to be filled promptly. In filling these 
orders for workmen within the State, prefer- 
ence was given requests from essential in- 
dustries and, if necessary, workers were 
withdrawn from industries not considered 
essential to war-material production. 


Transportation of Workers 


Workers accepting jobs away from home 
in war industries were placed on trains by 
the manager of the local employment office, 
and the number of-men checked jointly by 
the manager and the conductor of the train. 
The manager then reported to the Central 
Office the number of workers transported, 
while the conductor reported to his railroad. 
The Central Office paid transportation on 
the basis of the two concurring reports after 
the costs had been collected from the 
employer. 

Construction of Camp Sherman, at Chilli- 
cothe, 45 miles south of Columbus, created 
the largest single order from within the 
State for workers. The contractor gave the 
Central Office of the Employment Service an 
order on a Saturday morning for 3,000 
laborers and 1,500 carpenters. The order 
stipulated that the workers were to report 
the following Monday morning. 

Swinging into action immediately, Central 
Office officials telephoned every local office 
manager and assigned the quota of workers 
to be recruited from that district. Instruc- 
tions were issued to publish a notice in local 
newspapers that the employment office would 
be open all day Sunday to register applicants. 
By Monday morning, the entire order had 
been filled, with an excess of 500 applicants 
available. All were placed at work im- 
mediately. 

Orders for workers on Government proj- 
ects outside Ohio were forwarded from 


Washington on a State-quota basis. Out- 
standing order of this type filled by Ohio 
was a request for workers in the Hog Island 
shipyard. The applicants were assembled 
at Cleveland and Columbus for physical 
examination by army doctors. In one day, 
1,435 men were transported in special trains 
to Hog Island by the Government from these 
two Ohio cities. 

Following the World War, the Federal 
Government withdrew financial support of 
the United States Employment Service and 
affiliated State agencies. In Ohio, this 
meant abandonment of most of the newer 
offices, as State and municipal funds were not 
available to carry them on. 

In 1921, supervision of the Employment 
Service, which had reverted to the Industrial 
Commission upon the dissolution of the De- 
fense Council, was placed under the direction 
of the Department of Industrial Relations. 

When the Wagner-Peyser Act was passed 
by Congress in June 1933, public employ- 
ment offices were operating in 13 Ohio cities, 
including the original 5 which had been 
maintained since inception of the service in 
1890. On October 1, 1933, Ohio accepted 
the terms of the Wagner-Peyser Act, which 
made possible the affiliation of the existing 
State service with the United States Employ- 
ment Service, with the matching dollar-for- 
dollar funds provided by the State-Federal 
Government or local governments. From 
1933 to 1936, 6 new offices were added to 
the 13 operating at the time of affiliation 
with the United States Employment Service. 


Greater Responsibilities 


With the advent of unemployment com- 
pensation in Ohio at the close of 1936, the 
Ohio State Employment Service assumed a 
new and greater responsibility. Framers of 
the Ohio unemployment compensation law 
utilized the local offices of the Ohio State 
Employment Service as the points of con- 
tact for jobless insured workers to prove their 
bona fide unemployment and employa- 
bility. Thus the local offices became the 
focal points for an extended job-finding serv- 
ice for unemployment insurance beneficiaries 
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as well as other workers seeking new or im- 
proved employment. To accomplish this, 
jurisdiction over the Service was transferred 
January 1, 1938, from the Department of 
Industrial Relations to a separate bureau 
which had as its sole function the adminis- 
tration of unemployment compensation and 
the employment service. 

Today, the Ohio State Employment Serv- 
ice, as an integral part of the Ohio Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation, operates 47 
employment security centers located in 
principal cities throughout the State; 14 
limited function branch offices; and 57 itin- 
erant (part-time) offices. It serves employers 
in making a professional selection of an entire 
staff for a factory or a maid for the home. It 
brings to the job hunter more openings for 
employment than he could possibly find by 


his own efforts. Through a national clear- 
ance system, job openings from all other 
States not filled by local workers are made 
available. Ohio industry, gearing produc- 
tion to the Nation’s defense program, bene- 
fits from the wide-spread labor market facil- 
ities of the Ohio State Employment Service of 
today, and the value of the experience gained 
by the Service in ‘‘matching jobs with men 
for 50 years.” 

But the Nation as a whole has also gained 
from this experience. The 5 offices which 
opened their doors to job-seekers and em- 
ployers in 1890 were the nucleus for 1,500 
modern employment offices spread in a net- 
work throughout the country to bring to 
local communities the system of employment 
security which has been developed as a part 
of the program of social security. 
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Clearance—Its Development and Future 


By A. W. MotTLey 
Chief, Field Relations Section, United States Employment Service Division, 
Bureau of Employment Security 


function of the publicemployment serv- 
ice, in many instances requires the develop- 
ment of effective clearance techniques. 
However, clearance asa means of securing 
qualified applicants to fill employers’ orders, 
is used only as the second line of defense by 
any well-organized employment office. It 
is one of the basic principles of efficient 
employment service administration that 
before the clearance technique is utilized 
the local labor market must become ex- 
hausted. This involves, the local office 
manager well knows, not only the thorough 
review of active and inactive files, but also 
contact with labor organizations and every 
other possible source of qualified applicants. 


@ ewe of the labor market, a basic 


The importance of clearance is evident 
through specific provision in the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. Section 3A of this act pro- 
vides: 

The bureau [United States Employment Service] 
shall also assist in coordinating the public employ- 
ment throughout the country. . . and maintaining 


several offices clearing system for labor between the 
States. 


Early History 


During the first years of the operation of 
the United States Employment Service under 
the Wagner-Peyser Act, few jobs in private 
industry were put to clearance because of 
the existence of a surplus of labor and the 
lack of job openings. However, clearance 
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procedures were effective in connection with 
public placements. The operation of many 
large-scale public works projects depended 
upon the orderly movement of skilled workers 
from one geographic area to another, and it 
became one of the most important responsi- 
bilities of the Employment Service to effect 
this essential distribution of labor in a 
satisfactory manner. A recent study of the 
public employment service states that: 


But for the development of the employment service, 
the unorganized migration which brought thousands 
of job-seekers to Boulder Dam from all parts of the 
country would have been repeated at other large 
public works projects launched during the depression.! 


Placements Through Clearance 


A comparatively large number of place- 
ments through clearance were made by the 
employment service on public works projects 
in 1936 when 207,152 jobs were filled through 
this procedure. This number declined to 
127,138 in 1937; 48,006 in 1938; and 48,061 
in 1939. During the first few years clearance 
placements in private industry never reached 
comparable figures. There were 19,925 pri- 
vate placements made in 1936; 38,312 in 
1937; 25,620 in 1938; and 51,228 in 1939. 
During the first 8 months of 1940 a Nation- 
wide total of 31,720 placements were made 
in private industry through clearance. 

However, effective clearance arrangements 
were made in many instances where State 
boundaries divide a metropolitan labor mar- 
ket. Northeastern Illinois and northwestern 
Indiana are an excellent example of such a 
metropolitan labor market. The Indiana 
State Employment Service has offices in East 
Chicago, Hammond, Gary, Michigan City, 
La Porte, and South Bend. The Illinois 
State Employment Service operates offices 
in Waukegan, Evanston, Aurora, Elgin, 
Wheaton, Joliet, Harvey, Chicago Heights, 
Cicero, Oak Park, and Chicago. 

All of these offices fall into what is recog- 
nized as the Metropolitan Chicago labor 
market. Large numbers of the workers in 
this area are accustomed to seek and to 
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accept work in any of several of these cities 
without regard to municipal or State lines. 
Employers, particularly industrial firms, are 
accustomed to draw workers from any or all 
of these points. In order that State lines 
create no artificial barrier to this natural 
labor area, arrangements were made for the 
Indiana offices to clear orders directly with 
the Chicago Heights, Harvey, and Chicago 
central placement offices. The Chicago 
Central Placement Office may on its own 
initiative place an Indiana order in any of 
the offices in the Chicago area if it appears 
feasible to do so. The clearance office of 
the Illinois State Employment Service 
watches carefully all Illinois openings being 
cleared in the Chicago area of clearance, 
and whenever one is found which should 
logically be cleared to the Indiana cities in 
the area, the order is sent to the appropriate 
office. 

When the offices in Northwest Indiana 
desire State-wide clearance in Illinois in 
addition to Chicago area clearance, the 
regular State to State clearance procedures 
are followed, the Indiana local office clear- 
ing to the Indiana Clearance office in In- 
dianapolis. The Indiana State Clearance 
officer forwards the order to the Illinois 
State Clearance officer for clearance through- 
out the State. A note is included that pre- 
vious clearance has been made on the order 
to all Illinois offices in the Chicago area. 
The same procedure is used when the Chi- 
cago district wishes to clear the State of 
Indiana. Detailed procedures are, of course, 
established for exchange of precise informa- 
tion and the channels, through which the 
procedures are effected, are defined. 


Teachers’ Placement Service 


Another type of clearance appeared with 
the development of Teachers’ Placement 
Services. Since it is essential that teachers 
know of job openings in other communities, 
the benefits of clearance should become 
increasingly effective in connection with this 
type of service as centralized placements 
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facilities for teachers are established in the 
various States. That it has already been 
operative is demonstrated by the fact that the 
Iowa State Employment Service has placed 
a teacher in Alaska through clearance. 

In connection with State and Federal farm 
placement programs, interstate clearance 
has long played an important role. For, it 
is only by effective clearance of farm labor 
that mass migration of labor can be con- 
trolled. The shifting of agricultural workers 
is the best known and most spectacular of 
all worker migrations. Certainly, the move- 
ment results in grave social and economic 
problems. In an effort to direct and control 
this movement the Employment Service is 
engaged in a widespread program through 
the Farm Placement Service. Contacts with 
employers in advance of the harvest enable 
Farm Placement supervisors to direct a suffi- 
cient volume of farm labor to areas where it 
is needed. 

An example of the more orderly handling 
of the problems is found in Oregon where 
300 families were recently needed for work 
in the sugar-beet fields. The growers 
placed their order with the Oregon agency. 
The Farm Placement supervisor went to 
California and personally selected the 300 
families required. They were directed to a 
single employment office in Oregon from 
which they were referred to places of em- 
ployment. Consequently, the crop was han- 
dled in a prompt and efficient manner, and 
there were no disappointed workers who 
ailed to find jobs. 


Workers for the Canal Zone 


A new trend in clearance procedure began 
to develop recently with the recruitment of 
labor for the Panama Canal Zone. The 
Washington office of the Canal Zone estab- 
lished a cooperative arrangement with the 
District of Columbia Employment Center 
which was supplied with detailed informa- 
tion concerning the qualifications of the 
workers required. Thereafter, the orders 
were placed in clearance in all of the States 
by the District of Columbia Employment 


Center. Applications secured by the coop- 
erating State services were referred to the 
Center for review. Rejected applications 
were returned to the States from which they 
came with reasons for their rejection. Appli- 
cations which appeared to be adequate were 
transmitted to the Washington office of the 
Panama Canal Zone where files were built 
up for the occupations which were required. 
When orders for workers were actually 
received from the Canal Zone, referrals were 
made from the applications on file, and 
placements were reported to the Employ- 
ment Center. Accepted applicants were 
provided transportation by the Government 
from the United States to the Canal Zone. 
Since the jobs were to be of long duration 
and the distance involved was long, it was 
important to fill the positions satisfactorily. 


An Integrated Program 


In the early spring of 1940, the Bureau of 
Employment Security inaugurated an inte- 
grated clearance program which _incor- 
porated the practices found most efficient by 
the State employment services. The State 
services implemented this program through 
the establishment of clearance areas, the de- 
velopment of cooperative agreements in ad- 
jacent States, and the preparation of detailed 
instructions for local office operation in con- 
nection with clearance procedure. Condi- 
tions which must be met before a clearance 
order is issued were carefully defined. Di- 
rect negotiation was established between the 
order-holding and the applicant-holding of- 
fice. Time limits within which replies must 
be received from cooperating offices were 
used. Reports concerning nonavailability 
were requested; and uniformity through the 
use of standard forms was established. Re- 
sponsibilities of order holding, applicant 
holding, and State Administrative offices 
were clearly indicated. 

Directly after the issuance of the handbook 
on clearance procedures in May 1940, the 
national-defense program was inaugurated. 
As a result the significance of clearance in- 
creased greatly, since it became necessary 
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for the public employment service to aid the 
Civil Service Commission in recruiting work- 
ers for Government establishments. Accord- 
ingly, clearance procedures were revised to 
meet the new demands. A district clearance 
office was established in each civil service 
district in which the major proportion of 
civil service openings existed. This was usu- 
ally the same city in which civil service dis- 
trict headquarters were located. 


New Clearance Regions 


The development of the national defense 
program and the accompanying expansion 
of private industry all over the country have 
demonstrated the need for broadening the 
scope of the revised clearance system to 
provide workers for referral to private 
employers. A resolution adopted by the 
Federal Advisory Council on Employment 
Security and approved by the National 
Defense Council urged employers not to 
recruit workers outside of their communities 
until the local employment office had an 
opportunity to meet those requirements 
either locally or through clearance. The 
National Defense Council holds the Bureau 
responsible for the coordination of interstate 
clearance activities. 

In order to meet this additional responsi- 
bility, procedures for clearance were again 
revised to include the interstate clearance of 
defense workers for private industry. The 
former arrangement whereby clearance dis- 
tricts were based on United States Civil 
Service Districts has been changed, and each 
Social Security Board Region has _ been 
designated to serve as a clearance region. 
A clearance representative whose duty it is 
to supervise the administration of clearance 


has been assigned to each region. He works 
with the State agencies and the regional 
representatives and keeps in constant touch 
with the clearance unit of the Bureau in 
Washington. 

The volume of labor secured through clear- 
ance should continue to increase rapidly as 
production in the defense industries accel- 
erates. In order to accomplish the most 
effective placement of qualified workers, 
considerable emphasis is being given to 
local office practices and procedures regard- 
ing the maintenance of active files, mcluding 
current review of occupational qualifications 
of applicants, canvassing all local sources of 
labor supply, and improvement of place- 
ment techniques. At the same time, com- 
prehensive and current labor-market data 
are being obtained by the Research and 
Statistics Division to facilitate the operations 
of the employment service. Much of this 
information, when coupled with economic 
analyses based on local labor-market surveys 
which are now under way, will be particu- 
larly important for the clearance system. 
The clearance representatives are well aware 
that their responsibilities encompass much 
more than the mechanics of clearance pro- 
cedure. It is incumbent upon each repre- 
sentative to utilize all available labor-market 
information regarding the present and pro- 
spective labor needs of the areas under their 
jurisdiction. The local offices, the State 
employment services, the State agencies, and 
the regional representatives are all cooperat- 
ing to the fullest extent with the Clearance 
Unit of the Bureau to make the clearance 
function a vitally constructive instrument in 
the accomplishment of the national-defense 
program. 
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Child Tending Placements 


By Jess F. MILier 
Manager, Michigan State Employment Service, 
Muskegon, Mich. 


HERE IS an ever-present problem for 
‘os to obtain a dependable person 
to care for the children during evenings when 
the parents are away or for afternoon and 
week-end assistance. In considering a sys- 
tematic approach to giving a placement 
service to meet this need, it was decided in 
the Muskegon office of the Michigan State 
Employment Security Agency that the pro- 
gram could be handled as an extension of 
regular domestic placement activities. In 
developing this department, we decided that 
it divided itself into two distinct phases, one 
of building up an adequate active file of 
suitable applicants and another of informing 
the employing public of their availability 
through our office. 

The very nature of this kind of work, the 
care of children, made it necessary for us to 
have reliable and suitable individuals avail- 
able for these referrals. In doing this, we 
first secured the cooperation of the National 
Youth Administration in obtaining a list of 
young women with health certificates who 
were working on local projects in the hospitals 
and sanatoriums. We supplemented this list 
with young women from our active file who 
were in a position to furnish good references. 

To handle the referrals more expeditiously 
and to avoid long trips for the applicants, 
we divided the city into zones, always 
keeping as many of these applicants as 
possible available in each zone. 

After making certain that we were in a 
position to make quality referrals, we em- 
barked upon a publicity campaign to ac- 
quaint the community with the new service. 
The conduct of this campaign was sub- 
stantially as follows: 

I. Radio programs. 

1. Spot announcements. 
2. Dialogues. 
II. Motion Picture Theater Announce- 


ments. 
274378—40——2 


III. Direct Mail. 

1. Letters to Women’s Clubs. 

a. Relief corps, auxiliaries, 
women’s clubs, and other 
women’s organizations. 

b. P. T. A. 

c. Miscellaneous clubs. 

2. Letters to priests, ministers, and 
rabbis. 

3. Letters to babies listed on birth 
notices. 

IV. Newspaper Releases. 

There was nothing unusual in most as- 
pects of this publicity except for the theater 
announcements and the letters addressed to 
babies listed on birth notices. Because it 
was foreseen that difficulty might be en- 
countered in getting the cooperation of the 
local motion-picture theaters, the announce- 
ment was planned in such a manner that it 
played into the hands of the theater owner 
as well as the employment office. The 
text flashed on the screen ran somewhat as 
follows: 

‘How many of you missed your favorite 
movie actress last week because you had to 
stay home with the children? Don’t be dis- 
appointed again! Call the Michigan State 
Employment Service...” 

The letters mailed to the youngsters whose 
names appeared on birth notices were written 
in the form of a congratulatory message. The 
suggestion that help could be obtained from 
the employment office was more or less in- 
cidental to the general theme of the letter. 

We found through experience that such a 
program is worth while and produces results. 
Other offices in Michigan are operating 
similar plans very effectively. The program 
is not productive of permanent placements 
but is of value to the community and to the 
young registrants who are usually more than 
pleased to find such employment until such 
time as they are able to find permanent work. 
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CURRENT LABOR MARKET C 


As the defense program gathers momentum, important changes take place in the labor 
market. For the first time, facts about these changes are being made available in com- 
prehensive reports reaching the Bureau of Employment Security from 51 employment 


security agencies. 
these labor market developments. 
in the reports made by the State agencies. 


HE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL DEFENSE PRO- 
wae is rapidly getting under way and sig- 
nificant changes in local labor markets are 
already developing. Reports from State 
employment security agencies on develop- 
ments during September indicate, however, 
that no serious dislocations have become 
apparent. 

Almost all of the States report some tight- 
ening of the labor market during September. 
Except in a few highly skilled occupations, 
there is no shortage of labor, although most 
States do report that greater effort is necessary 
to meet demands for skilled workers. Pro- 
vision is being made in most localities for 
future labor needs and both employers and 
workers are being guided by the expectation 
of an upswing in activity as the defense 
program moves into high gear. Cases are 
reported of employers who are keeping 
skilled workers on their pay rolls even though 
temporarily there is no work demanding 
their highest skill. Many local offices report 
that they have standing orders for certain 
types of highly skilled workmen. Apparently, 
employers are eager to take on qualified 
machinists and metal workers whenever they 
become available. 

Throughout the country both public and 
private schools are conducting vocational 
training courses in occupations considered 
the defense Some 
States regard these courses as good insurance 
against future shortages of skilled workmen. 
Reports from some States indicate that 
students in vocational training courses are 
in such demand that they are being drawn 
into industry before completing their courses. 
Other States report that the present type of 


essential to program. 


With this issue, the Review begins a series of monthly summaries of 
The articles will summarize information contained 


training courses wil be of limited usefulness 
in meeting defense needs. Some employers 
consider the courses adequate in refreshing 
rusty skills of workers who have had previous 
work experience. 

The substantial excess of workers over job 
opportunities that characterized the last 
decade is rapidly disappearing. Throughout 
the country an immediate, need for highly 
skilled machinists and tooe and die makers 
is reported. In shipbuilding areas there is 
a shortage of loftsmen and shipfitters. Local 
shortages of other skilled types are common 
in a number of States. Some shortages are 
due to the fact that qualified workers are 
unwilling to accept the wages offered or are 
reluctant to leave home and family to accept 
available jobs in other communities where the 
financial inducement is not considered suffi- 
cient. Although there is no shortage of 
unskilled labor, many unskilled workers are 
accepting jobs for which their experience 
qualifies them only if the work offers suffi- 
ciently attractive opportunities. Difficulty 
in obtaining domestic help has been aggra- 
vated. Some agricultura] areas report that 
the usual number of migratory workers failed 
to appear this season. 

Some modification of employer require- 
ments has been reported by practically every 
industrial State. Relaxation of age limits 
and of skill requirements are the changes most 
frequently reported. The bona fide skilled 
workman is in demand, regardless of his age; 
in one instance, hiring of a man 89 years 
old was reported by an aircraft concern. 
The Selective Service program is influencing 
employers to hire workers who are either 
younger or older than the conscription age 
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limit, and is also enhancing to some extent 
the opportunities for women in industry. 
Many instances are reported of employers 
hiring less skilled workers than they would 
have formerly considered. Skilled opera- 
tions have been broken down into several less 
skilled parts or unskilled workers are being 
trained on the job. Outside of age and skill 
requirements, however, employers are gen- 
erally adhering to their former specifications 
of race, religion, union status and other per- 
sonal characteristics. Although not gen- 
erally a legal requirement, citizenship is 
practically a prerequisite in defense industries. 

States report increased use of public em- 
ployment offices. Employers who have never 
before recruited labor through these offices 
are turning to them now and other employers 
who have used public employment offices 
only occasionally are requesting their help 
regularly. The offices are using press, radio 
and posted notices in recruiting needed 
workers and most of them report generous 
cooperation from labor unions, chambers of 
commerce, public schools and civic bodies. 
Public employment offices are reviewing both 
their active and inactive files and reinter- 
viewing applicants. 

Labor relations throughout the country are 
reported as generally cordial. Although 
minor disputes are noted, no State reports 
any stoppage of significant proportions. 

Brief comments on regional developments 
are presented below: 


New England 


Improved business conditions are general 
throughout New England.! Government 
contracts have been received for machinery, 
machine tools, aircraft, textiles, hosiery and 
shoes. The construction industry is feeling 
the stimulus of plant expansion necessary to 


Some effects of the defense program on 
September developments 


handle these contracts and also of the con- 
struction of military camps. Connecticut 
reports that the Federal low-cost housing 
program and housing for defense workers, 
as well as the various plant expansions, 
will operate to maintain a high level of con- 
struction activity. 

Only isolated labor stringencies in highly 
skilled occupations, chiefly machine-shop 
workers and skilled construction workers, are 
reported. Local shortages are apparent in 
other skilled occupations, particularly cer- 
tain sewing-machine operators and workers 
in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing. 
Frequently, however, these shortages result 
because low wages were offered or because 
the employer was reluctant to go outside the 
locality for suitable help. 

New England industry is expected to 
expand faster than labor can be trained. 
Some large employers are conducting their 
own apprenticeship schools and absorbing 
all graduates into their own plants. 

There has been some migration of labor 
from State to State and even outside the 
region to accept jobs at better wages. Shift- 
ing of workers from private industry to 
Government shipyards and arsenals and vice 
versa has been reported. 


Middle Atlantic States 


Throughout the Middle Atlantic region ? 
the stimulus of defense activity is evident. In 
Virginia, where large naval contracts have 
been awarded, it is especially pronounced. 
Large Government contracts have been 
placed throughout the region for airplanes, 
ships, artillery equipment, searchlights, tanks, 
munitions, textiles, leather goods and chemi- 
cals. These orders have resulted not only 
in heightened activity in manufacturing and 
shipbuilding, but also in vastly increased 


1 Including Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
2 Including the District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
No report was received from Delaware. 


Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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construction operations. Manufacturers are 
expanding their physical plant; forts, arsenals, 
naval bases, hospitals, and army camps are 
being constructed. In the vicinity of New- 
port News, a large housing development is 
under way to accommodate some of the 
workers drawn by the vast shipbuilding 
program. 


Scarcity of Skilled Labor 


As yet there is no general shortage of labor, 
although definite stringencies in some highly 
skilled metal working, shipbuilding, and 
construction trades are reported. New 
York reports a lack of power-machine oper- 
ators. In most States the supply of skilled 
workers has been nearly exhausted and 
further industrial expansion may result in 
shortages unless provisions are made to avert 
them. The supply of semiskilled and un- 
skilled labor is still plentiful in all sections 
except New York, where a few areas foresee 
local shortages. Many workers in all parts 
of the region have been recruited through 
clearance, though this procedure has proved 
relatively ineffective in securing machinists, 
tool and die makers, loftsmen, shipfitters, 
lens grinders, and a few other highly skilled 
types of workers because supplies are limited 
everywhere. At Newport News, 75 percent 
of the new workers needed for the ship- 
building program are being drawn from 
other localities. 

Mining and agriculture seem to have felt 
no general labor shortages. Coal mining is 
reaching new production peaks in some 
districts. Local shortages of miners in some 
areas are balanced by ample supplies in 
other localities. In agricultural areas, the 
harvest season is coming to a close and 
releasing a considerable number of unskilled 
workers, some of whom are being absorbed 
in the construction industry. 


The Great Lakes Region 


In the three States * from which reports 
were received business conditions are spotty, 


8 Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 


showing stimulation where defense orders 
have been received and no_ increased 
activity where orders have not been placed. 
A wide variety of goods has been contracted 
for—airplane motors and parts, tractors and 
tanks, machine tools, tents, army cots, 
blankets, men’s clothing, ammunition com- 
ponents, and many other items. Indiana 
reports that manufacturing industries have 
increased employment at the rate of about 
5,000 workers each week from mid-July to 
mid-September, and some industries are 
operating at maximum capacity. The con- 
struction industry, too, has been accelerated 
by both public and private contracts. 

The supply of skilled workers is limited, 
and the same lack of skilled machinists 
and tool and die makers the rest of the country 
is experiencing is also present in this region. 
A general shortage of domestic and farm 
help, because of unwillingness to accept jobs 
at the wages offered, is reported by Wis- 
consin. However, the supply of semiskilled 
and unskilled workers is generally plentiful. 

Numerous local stringencies are being met 
by clearance, and there is considerable 
migration of workers from the inactive areas 
to centers of defense activity. Many of the 
unskilled migrants remain unemployed. 


The Southeast 


In this region,‘ the greatest impetus of the 
defense program is evident in construction. 
Army camps and airports are being built, 
naval bases and shipyards are being ex- 
panded, and new industrial plants are under 
construction to meet or anticipate defense 
orders. There is a general scarcity of skilled 
construction workers in these States. 

The textile industry is greatly accelerated 
and in most cases is rapidly approaching 
capacity. The reserve of skilled workers is 
being absorbed but no shortages exist as yet. 

Harvesting of cotton, tobacco and other 
crops has made wide-spread demands on the 
unskilled labor market. Some areas are 
having difficulty in obtaining workers be- 


No reports were received from Michigan and Ohio. 


‘Including Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Tennessee. No report was 


received from North Carolina. 
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cause more attractive employment is offered 
in other fields, particularly in unskilled build- 
ing operations. The usual volume of mi- 
gratory workers failed to appear this year. 


The Southwest 


Although some parts of the Southwest§ 
report no upturn in business, many sections 
are beginning to feel the stimulus of defense 
contracts. Enlargement of army camps at 
several points and the construction of a ship- 
yard on the Gulf coast of Texas, as well as 
expansion of numerous industrial plants 
throughout the region, are absorbing the 
available supply of construction workers. 

Manufacturing industries are also stepping 
up their demands for labor as a result of Gov- 
ernment contracts for airplanes, tents, bed- 
ding, shoes, and work clothing. Except for 
local shortages of skilled aircraft workers and 
skilled garment workers, the labor supply 
appears adequate for present needs. The 
local shortages are being met by transfer of 
workers from other areas and by adjustment 
of production methods to utilize less skilled 
workers. 


The Mid-West 


This section of the country,® not being as 
highly industrialized as other regions, has 
not experienced much stimulation from de- 
fense orders. There is, however, some ac- 
tivity resulting from Government orders for 
ammunition, tents, steel corn storage bins, 
and army shell cases. A general increase in 
the construction industry is noted. 

There is no shortage of either skilled or 
unskilled labor, and any future stringency 
will depend upon the volume and type of 
defense orders received. 


The Rocky Mountain Region 


This district 7 is the one apparently least 
affected by the defense program. Some 
slight industrial upturn is noted, but not 
enough to change conditions significantly. 
Coal mining is active, an increase in poultry 
packing and canning is reported, and the 
harvest of sugar beets, broomcorn, potatoes, 
cotton, beans, and apples resulted in the 
usual seasonal activity in agriculture. Some 
shortage of harvest hands and migrant labor 
is reported as a result of low pay and poor 
housing. However, the supply of both 
skilled and unskilled labor in general seems 
plentiful. 


Pacific Coast Area 


The greatest industrial upturn in the 
Pacific coast area ® is in aircraft and ship- 
building. Increased activity is also evident 
in munitions, furniture, and products of 
foundries and machine shops, and both civil 
and military building are causing sharp 
acceleration in the construction industry. 

Shortages of agricultural workers for har- 
vesting, and skilled aircraft and shipbuilding 
workers are reported, and the possibility of 
a stringency in construction workers is 
foreseen. 


In common with the rest of the country, 
the employers in this region require citizen- 
ship for jobs in defense industries, and a 
preference is being shown for white workers. 


Some migration of skilled construction and 
aircraft workers into the region, and migra- 
tion of skilled shipbuilding and construction 
workers out of this area is reported. 


5 Including Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, and Texas. No report was received from Oklahoma. 
6 Including Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

7 Including Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

8 Including Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 
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The Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies 


By Frep C. Croxton 
Bureau of Employment Security 


HE fourth annual meeting of the Inter- 
Rew Conference of Employment Secu- 
rity Agencies was held in Washington, D. C., 
on October 1-4, with delegates present 
from 47 States and the District of Columbia. 

The Interstate Conference had its begin- 
nings soon after the Social Security Act was 
passed in August 1935 when the chairman of 
the Massachusetts Unemployment Compen- 
sation Board invited representatives of unem- 
ployment compensation agencies in those 
few States which then had unemployment 
compensation laws to meet and to discuss 
mutual problems and plans of administra- 
tion. The chairman of the Social Security 
Board and a representative of the Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation participated 
in this first informal conference, which was 
held in New York City. Informal confer- 
ences continued as State agencies were 
created with the passage of unemployment 
compensation laws in additional States. 


The Conference Organized 


But not until October 1937, after all States 
had passed unemployment compensation 
laws, was the conference formally organized 
as The Interstate Conference of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Agencies. Following 
the transfer of the United States Employment 
Service from the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor to the Federal Security 
Agency and the consolidation of employment 
service functions and unemployment com- 
pensation functions on the Federal level in 
1939, the name of the organization was 
changed to the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies. 

The Interstate Conference is a federation 
of State and territorial agencies administering 
employment security laws through which 
the viewpoints and representative opinions of 
these agencies find expression. It provides a 


medium of exchange of administrative ex- 
perience in the operation of employment 
security programs, both with relation to 
placement and insurance functions, and for 
collaboration with the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and Social Security Board in 
evaluating Federal and State legislation, 
policies,and procedures. Theannual confer- 
ence is concerned with general policy 
questions and the formulation of recommen- 
dations; while- regional meetings which are 
held during the year give consideration to 
technical matters of mutual concern of the 
States comprising the regional unit of the 
Board. 

The officers of the conference, elected an- 
nually, are a president and treasurer and a 
vice president from each of the 12 regions. 
The vice president from each region is nomi- 
nated by the representatives of the States 
within the region. The president, the 12 
vice presidents, and the retiring president 
constitute the national executive committee 
which meets several times during the year. 
Each of the 12 regions is also organized with 
a representative of each State agency within 
the region on the regional executive commit- 
tee with the regional vice president serving as 
chairman. 

There were formerly several standing com- 
mittees, such as those on interstate benefits, 
employment service, legal affairs and inter- 
pretations, and research and statistics. All 
except the interstate benefit committee have 
now been abolished. Special committees, 
appointed by the president with the advice 
and consent of the national executive com- 
mittee, will now assume the functions pre- 
viously performed by the standing com- 
mittees. 

Special committees now authorized to be 
appointed to deal with current problems 
include four concerned with employment 
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problems, two concerned with unemploy- 
ment compensation matters, and one con- 
cerned with administration. The first group 
includes committees on farm placements, 
clearance, employment service contributions 
to the defense program, and special appli- 
cant problems. A subcommittee of the last- 
named committee will be concerned with the 
coordination of training activities. The sec- 
ond group includes a committee to cooperate 
with the Railroad Retirement Board in dealing 
with certain problems of mutual interest and 
a committee to explore certain aspects of 
problems arising from the military program— 
such as freezing benefit rights, liability of 
employers for tax on supplementary salary 
paid to his employees entering military serv- 
ice, and regulations governing charging em- 
ployers’ accounts with benefits paid to 
workers unemployed after completion of 
military service. 


Interstate Claims 


The committee on interstate benefits has 
been responsible, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Employment Security, for working 
out the plan under which workers, who have 
moved from a State in which they have ac- 
quired rights to benefits, may file claims 
against the State in which they formerly 
worked. The report of the committee to this 
year’s conference indicated that during the 
month of April 1940, the total number of 
interstate claims paid through this plan 
exceeded the number of claims paid in any 
one of the States with the exception of six. 

The committee on experience rating sub- 
mitted a thorough and detailed analysis of 
the problems involved in employer experience 
rating. The subject required a vast amount 
of work on the part of the committee and its 
members and conclusions were presented in a 
unanimous report, a majority report, and a 
minority report. Other committee reports 
submitted and discussed related to an analysis 
of State administrative costs, special applicant 
problems in the employment service, inter- 
state cooperation on audits and contributions, 
and research and statistics. There were also 
discussions on problems involved in paying 


benefits for partial and part-total unemploy- 
ment, on the adjustment of State accounts to 
meet the terms of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, and on extension of 
coverage to employers of one or more workers. 


Broader Implications 


Speakers from outside the organization 
broadened the scope of the meetings. The 
broader implications of “Social Security in 
a World at War” were interpreted by John 
G. Winant, director of the International 
Labor Office, who served as the first chair- 
man of the Social Security Board. Mr. 
Winant traced the development of wartime 
measures in Great Britain and Germany and 
related them to the situation in the United 
States. Mr. V. C. Phelan, president of the 
International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services and assistant director of the 
Employment Service of Canada, discussed 
the progress of unemployment insurance in 
Canada and outlined the law recently passed 
in that country. A representative employer, 
and representatives from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations outlined their view- 
points on unemployment compensation. The 
conference was also addressed by the chair- 
man of the Railroad Retirement Board and 
the chairman of the Social Security Board. 

A subject of deep concern to representatives 
of the State employment security agencies 
was their responsibility in connection with the 
national defense program. This wasreflected 
in each session of the conference. After two 
discussions on training, the director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security discussed the 
relationship between the employment service 
and unemployment compensation in the de- 
fense program. The question of the labor 
supply necessary for national defense, and 
methods of determining facts concerning labor 
shortages were later discussed. Special prob- 
lems relating to the recruiting of skilled 
workers were on another day’s agenda. 

Resolutions adopted by the conference 
include two relating primarily to the defense 
program, two to unemployment compensa- 
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tion matters, and one to administration. One 
of the resolutions in the first group provides: 

That this conference inform the Social Security 
Board, the Federal Security Agency, and the National 
Defense Commission that the several States are able 
and ready to undertake new administrative respon- 
sibilities which may arise from the extension and 
development of the employment security program in 
the respective States whether for national defense or 
otherwise. 

The other resolution in the first group 
relates to the preservation of wage credits to 
all workers who enter the military service. 

The resolutions in the second group, 
relating to unemployment compensation, 
request reconsideration of certain minimum 
standards with respect to the payment of 
benefits for partial unemployment and per- 
mission for States to further develop methods 
of handling partial benefit payments, and 
request the Bureau of Employment Security 
to designate a full-time technician to work 
with the committee on interstate benefits. 

The resolution relating to administration 
proposes an amendment to the section of the 


Social Security Act concerned with State 
legislative provisions for reimbursement of 
funds lost or improperly expended. 

The representatives of the State employ- 
ment security agencies attending the fourth 
annual interstate conference indicated by 
their interest in and discussion of the topics 
presented, and by the resolutions adopted, 
their appreciation of the challenge which is 
now presented and their belief that they are 
able and ready to meet the great task which 
now confronts them. The service to be per- 
formed by these agencies includes meeting 
the vast labor demands of the defense in- 
dustries with local labor or with planned 
movement of workers, and cooperating in 
referring workers to training in new skills. 
The Employment Service must also be ready 
to meet the possibility of an increased claim 
load because of temporary dislocations in 
industries not directly connected with the 
defense program and to find jobs which will 
fully utilize the skills of any workers affected 
by such dislocations in industry. 
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October in Review: 


Private Placements Set New Records 


More private jobs were filled by public 
employment offices in October than in any 
other month in the history of the United 
States Employment Service. Exclusive of 
Kentucky and North Carolina, for which data 
were not reported, complete placements 
increased 15 percent in October to 391,000. 
Aside from the expansion in_ industrial 
activity, part of the increase is attributable to 
the greater number of working days in 
October than in September. Incomplete 
reports which do not include totals for Ken- 
tucky and North Carolina indicate that 
public employment offices made 330,000 
placements with private employers during 
the month. 

Public placements, largely on defense con- 
struction projects, increased over 35 percent 
during the month. 

Similarly, the 360,000 supplementary place- 
ments made during October established a 
new record. Farm workers received the 
largest proportion of these placements. 

As a result of the accelerated activity in 
defense and related industries and seasonal 
improvement in job opportunities, the number 
of persons seeking work through the public 
employment offices declined 6 percent from 
September to the lowest level since November 
1937. Unemployment insurance claims and 
payments reached their lowest levels for the 
year. 

Despite a seasonal slackening of public 
construction activities in some areas, public 
placements in October made one of the sharp- 
est gains on record as the result of large-scale 
placements on defense activities involving 
construction of camps and cantonments. 
Over 61,000 public placements were reported. 
Gains were most notable in Arkansas where 
such placements increased more than ten- 
fold; and in Florida, Mississippi, and Texas. 
Supplementary placements increased 31 per- 
cent to 360,000. This increase reflected 
mainly agricultural placements in connection 
with harvesting work. 


Applications for work increased 15 percent 
to 1.3 million during October. The rise in 
applications was offset, however, by increases 
in placements and cancelations of applica- 
tions, so that the number of job seekers 
registered for work at the end of October 
declined 6 percent to 4.5 million for the 
reporting States, the lowest number registered 
since November 1937. 

Approximately 4 million continued claims 
were received in local offices during October, 
a decline of 6 percent from September. 
Decreases were widespread, except in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast regions, 
where seasonal curtailment of employment 
in logging, construction, and canning resulted 
in an increase in claims. 

The $32.2 million in benefit disbursements 
for the reporting States compensated 3.1 mil- 
lion weeks of total and partial unemployment. 


TasLeE 1.—Summary of Claims and Payments, 
October 1940 








| Percent- 
age 
change 
from 
Septem- 
ber 


Activity Volume 





Continued claims (all)_......-...---- 13,973,201 | 2—5.9 
Waiting period 1795,819 | 2+11.4 
aan 13,177,382 | 2 —9.4 

Number of weeks compensated. -____-- | 13,128,231 | ? —12.1 

| ee 12,778,011 | 2? —13.1 
Partial and part-total__.......-- 1350,220 | 1—8.2 

Amount of payments $32,230,659 | —11.9 

Amount of benefits since first paya- 

| SE eee $1,283 ,878,445 |........ 








1 Excludes Kentucky. | 
2 Based on States reporting comparable data. 


Taste 2.—Summary of Placement Activities,! 














October 1940 
Percentage change from— 
Activity Number 
Septem-| October | October 
ber 1940} 1939 1938 
Total complete place- 
eae 391,302 | +15.3 | +11.5 | +39.8 
Co eee 330,119 | +12.2 | +10.8 | +64.4 
pa re 166,417 +7.3 | +14.3 | +80.3 
Temporary - ---- 163,702 | +17.6 +7.5 | +50.9 
Ls 61,183 | +35.4 | +15.2 | —22.6 
Supplemental placements_ 359,770 | +31.4 |+222.9 |+135.5 
Total een "aa 1,342,302 | +15.4 +4.7 |} +17.9 
pe 4,452,697 —6.0 | —15.8 | —40.3 

















1 Excludes Kentucky and North Carolina. 
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Tas.e 3.—Continued Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and Benefits Paid, by States, 


October 1940 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 14, 1940] 








| 
| 


Continued claims Weeks compensated 





Benefits paid 





Type Type of unemployment 












































| Type of unemployment 
Social Security Board | Percent- | 
region and State age ions Vuela l 
| Number yal Number | Partial | Amount? | Partial 
ena Waiting Com- | Total and part- | Partial | | ‘Total | and part- Partial 
| p period | pensable total com-) only ! | | | totalcom-| only! 
tember bined ! | | bined! | 
| a - — | 
Se. |33,973,201| 4 —5.93795,819 33,177,382,33,128,231 32,778,011) 3 350,220 _______ $32, 230,659/3 $29,611,386)3 $2,242,605|__.____ 
Region I: | ene eat a | ie | | om 
onnecticut__.-..- | 36,343; —13.7| 8,642 27,701 25,762) 22,926 2,836; (5) 240,656 224,693) 15,614) (5) 
OSes ERE 40,022) +12.7| 6,712 33,310; 32,437; 25,480 6,957; 6,254 213 ,647) 175,840) 37 ,807/$33 ,791 
Massachusetts_-_-__- 247,238; —11.5| 39,723; 207,515; 199,818) 183,224) 16,594) (5) 1,976,416) 1,879,975 95,341, (5) 
New Hampshire--- 28,592) +28.1) 11,488 17,104 16,452) 10,882 5,570} (5) 120,377 92,315 28,062) (5) 
Rhode Island----- 44,726, —11.9| 9,449) 35,277) 35,277) 28,311 6,966 (5) | 352,123 317,851| 34,272) (5) 
. anaes acca inane ,601 —5.5| 2,057) 5,544) 5,329) 4,780 549 457 43,147) 40,350) 2,757) 2,161 
egion II: 
ew Peedi 663 ,890 —2.0 131,029; 532,861) 538,958) 538,958 (1) (!) 6,242,206) 6,242,206) (1) | (1) 
Region : | | | 
Delaware...-...-- 7,477 +8.0 856 6,621 6,582 3,880 2,702, 2,606 46,664 35,212!) 11,389) 10,800 
New Jersey-.-.--- 133 ,096 —.3) 40,936; 92,160) 89,898 89,898 (1) (1) 874,404 874,404) (1) (1) 
ens OES 344,682 —1.9) 95,295) 249,387) 249,405) 249,405 (1) (14 2,726,744| siiniage (1) (1) 
Region IV: | | | | 
Dist. of Coltumbia-- 21,053, +11.6 3,576 17,477 16, 963 15,857) 1,106) (5) | 194,817 182,107) 11,933} (8) 
Maryland_.--_-- ae 53,147 —8.4) 5,800) 47,347) 44,700) 37,137 7,563; 7,277 390,250 347 ,737| 42,452) 40,543 
North Carolina_._- 83,104) ~—18.8 14,679) 68,425 71,271 66,367 4,904) 4,249 340,723 326,995) 13,530} 10,842 
Virginia.......... 53,214 —8.9 6,029' 47,185) 46,309) 37,250 9,059; 7,665 349,647) 304,315) 45 ,076| 36,382 
— _—— CS | 42,447) 4.4) 8,442) 34,005) 32,744) 31,290) 61,454) (5) | 282,860) 267 ,478} 15,382) (5) 
egion V: | | | | 
Kentucky___..---- (7 == 7 | (7 | (7) (7) | (7) (7) 357,383| (7) (7) ; %) 
Michigan. ..-..... | 133,196) —39.8 20,803) 112,393) 116,285) 105,644! 10,641) (5) | 1,337,843) 1,274,967} 62,876) (5) 
no ee ae 202,149 —4.2, 54,658) 147,491) § 143,576, $114,114) 829,462 (5) 81,261,226 Raencadd 8 131,127 (5) 
Region VI: | | 
OS | 277,048 —4.7| 33,410; 243,638) 242,122) 154,736) 87,386! 67,546) 2,616,144; 1,995,253)  614,451/443,019 
Indiana_.......-.| 67,525| —12.1) 15,299) 52,226) 52,141 40,744) 11,397) (5) 504,300} 444,957) 59,177) (5) 
en Leen | 33,332) —12.6) 11,712! 21,620) 22,163 18,840) 3,323 1,932 218,961 okies 21,193) 11,201 
egion : | | 
Alabama--...---- 70,384, —13.9) 13,750 56,634! 57,989, 55,072) 2,917) 1,636 369,814 354,895 | 14,427| 7,513 
a ae 80,905} —14.9 10,082 70,823| 71,543) 62,533 9,010} (5) 694,641 623 ,422! 71,219) (5) 
(OS Se 57,858, —26.2) 11,539} 46,319) 47,116; 43,651 3,465; 2,377 309,651 296,722) 12,929) 8,942 
Mississippi-_-..---- | 28,102) —32.1 4,162) 23,940; 25,939) 24,473 1,466 25 157,315 150,113} 7,126} 156 
South Carolina_._. 35,735; —18.4| 5,726; 30,009) 31,885 27,160; 4,725| 2,050 208 ,692 186,996) 21,540) 8,463 
Rs srg 3 wekmeinc 83,741; —4.9 11,728; 72,013) 62,015; 55,450 6,565| 2,506 449,703) 419,213; 30,490; 10,973 
egion : | | | | 
MOR ccpeicecim ese | 32,017 —9.2' 10,497) 21,520) 21,532 18,136 3,396 865 194,006 175,675) 18,179} 3,757 
Minnesota........| 60,079 +8.2) 10,693; 49,386) 48,367; 43,753 4,614, (5) | 474,211| 439,404 34,807; (5) 
Nebraska_........ | 14,550 +5.5) 2,532 12,018 11,773 10,682 1,091 451 103 ,632) 95,788] 7,844) 2,990 
North Dakota_-_---| 3,361 +3.8 686 2,675 2,387 2,136 251) 90 21,421!) 19,620 1,801 625 
ee eet 3,119 —4.5 805 2,314 2,314 2,027 287; (5) | 16,656) 14,661 1,979) (5) 
egion : | | | | | | 
Axkansas........- | 34,641) —21.8) 6,795 27,846; 27,846) 25,320 2,526 219 170,202 160,205) 9,995) 1,032 
Kansas Leanna ee 23,128) +10.3 9,517 13,611 13,420 11,589) 1,831 839 124,497 112,256 12,241} 5,072 
Missouri.........- 105,607; +12.8 42,901 62,706} 57,740; 43,483) 14,257) 10,063 449,783] 386,172 63,534) 41,920 
a cpinnceie 35,936, +2.5) 9,354 a6 ,582) 26,193; 22,597 3,596 410 250,269 226,828 23,441; 1,690 
egion X: | | | | | 
Louisiana----.---- 77,144; —20.8) 12,590 64,554) 65,290! 60,241 5,049) (5) | 567,998) $31,276 36,120) (5) 
New Mexico- --_-- | 13,105; —3.0) 1,888) 11,217) 10,582) 9,472 1,110; 684 96 , 806 89,129) 7,677| 4,319 
Pe wong Seaman aiened —6.9) 15,528) 113,761) 85,992) 73,463 12,529) (5) | 694 ,389| 628,283 65,898} (5) 
egion XI: | | | | | 
Arinona.........- | 12,719) +4.7| 3,385) 9,334) 9.253 8,540 713) 52 98, 896| 93 ,464 5,432 285 
oS | eee | 26,949 +5.4) 4,086) 22,863 22,309 19,117) 3,192) 2,190) 218,593) 193 ,782 24,737| 16,865 
Idaho 3 .5| 2,406 7,437 7,042 6,663 379; (5) | ,701} 69,660 3,013) (3) 
Montana 4; 3,892 13,302 12,381 12,381 (1) | (1) | 135 ,463 135,463 1) () 
“ae 3, 2,580 14,081; 14,026) 12,810 1,216 90 142,966| 135,115 7,851 446 
an 2 1,284 3,496) 3,507 2,905 602) 289) 41,929) 37,054 4,875) 1,834 
egion } | 
alifornia 9 58,073) 333,703 338,750) 291,414) 47,336 30,224! 4,727,828| 4,284,012} 436,093|270,599 
Nevada 851 5 1,295) 5,556 4,907| 4,524) 383 | 229) 63,470 59,945 »525| 2,032 
Oregon ¢ 5 5,530) 17 ,964 16,999} 13,833) 3,166, 2,350 194,153) 171,168 22,756) 16,010 
oe ees «7 ,Mee) +24.0, 9,591) 37,551 36,873 na 5,592} (5) 450,674) 402,698 47,976| (5) 
erritories: | 
TR eanscennsn | 2,185) —57.1 651) 1,534) 1,359] 1,294 65) 0 18,974, 18,471 503 0 
Hawaii----------- $,024) +68.1/ 1,678 3,346 2,710, 2,288) 422| 407, 20,788| 18,630 2,158] 2,055 
| | | | 











! Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State law in Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

2 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 

3 Excludes Kentucky. 

4 Based on 50 States reporting data for September and October. 

5 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 

* Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made for benefit periods of one quarter. The number of weeks represented by each such 
payment is determined by dividing the amount paid by the claimant’s benefit rate for total unemployment. 


7 Data not reported 


8 Figures for October exclude 4 payments amounting to $69 arising from recalculation of weekly benefit amounts and 15 payments for 33 weeks 
amounting to $413 for payment of miners’ claims resulting from labor dispute in 1939. Both amounts, however, are included in benefits since first 


payable. 
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Tas_e 4.—Activities of Public Employment Services for All Registrants, by States, October 1940 
TOTAL MEN AND WOMEN 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 14, 1940] 
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Complete placements Applications received Active file 
| | | iP t h | 
Private | | | re < ange} 
| Supple- | Percent- 
estat Besorie Board | —- a 
region and State | place- As of ange 
Total | ae eee Public | ments | Number October | . from 
31, 1940 | Septem- 
__ | Regular | Septem-| Octo- ‘ ber 30, 
Total (over 1 ber 1940\ber 1939 1940 
Septem-| Octo- | month) 
ber ber 
| 1940 | 1939 | 
| | | | | | | 
Total!....-...------ 391 ,302 [330,119 | +12.2 | 410.8 |166,417 | 61,183 1359,770 1,342,302 | +15.4 | 44.7 |4,452,697| 6.0 
RegionI: | | 
Connecticut....-------- 8,154 | 7,018 | +17.0 | +29.4| 4,311 | 1,136 | 99| 19,036} +4.5| +14.2| 60,503} —5.5 
aine_..-------------- 2,004 | 1,621 | —4.8 | +19.8| 1,172 383 | 35 | 10,782 | +16.4| +15.1| 26,398} —2.6 
Massachusetts..-------- 5,869 | 5,235 | +21.5 | +56.0| 3,807 634 25 | 37,819 | +18.5 | +13.0| 133,610} —25.6 
New Hampshire-------- 2,113 | 1,690| +2.5 | —25.4 | -1,043 423 132 7,560 | +10.4 | +10.1 16,647 —1.4 
Rhode Island. - -------- 1,345 | 1,278 | +29.2 | +24.6 965 67 40 9,709 4.8 | +81.4| 32,401 | —18.4 
2 hing ware eeeeee---- y 1,035 | +5.0| +34.8 363 374 12 3,410 | +52.2 | +24.5 | 12,209) +4.3 
egion 
soy * ig wo---2------- 38,057 | 36,294 | +6.3 | +66.0 | 17,849 | 1,763 490 | 165,950} +8.4| +4.0| 477,438] —5.3 
Region ; 
Delaware-.------------ 1,908 | 1,778 | +51.7 | —19.4| 1,048 130 92 3,878 | +16.2 | —2.6 9,471 +2.7 
New Jersey ------------ 12,473 | 11,938 | +6.6| +1.8| 6,854 535 102 | 45,242 | +13.0| —7.6| 195,245 | 13.1 
- in: ama wa-----2--- 16,821 | 14,913 | +27.3 | +23.7 | 10,169 | 1,908 | 1,499 | 113,123 | +8.7 | +18.7 | 310,041 | —10.2 
egion | 
District of Columbia----) 5,177 | 4,581 | +14.5 | +33.8 | 1,955 596 0 13,437 | +13.7 | +28.8 | 27,209 +2.5 
Maryland_...---.------ 5,280 | 4,543 | +23.4 | +34.8| 2,474 737 7 17,818, —4.1 | —26.4} 53,320} —11.4 
North Carolina_..------ (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Virginia - -.------------ 8,479 | 7,059 | —7.8 | +45.2| 4,435 | 1,420 118 16,822 | —3.0| —20.6| 44,287 —7.7 
» — --------- 3,838 | 3,113 | +30.4| —5:6| 1,747 725 462 17,414 | +11.0| —19.0| 60,594 —8.1 
egion 
Kentucky......-.------ (2) “ (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
— wa nnneen---2-- 14,494 | 13,018 | +16.3 | +11.9| 7,762 | 1,476 90 | 51,122 —.9 | —23.4 | 206,583 —5.2 
. mong oon eee sean -2---- | 18,687 | 17,203 (3) | +16.9} 9,239] 1,484] 1,061 | 65,186} -3.2} (4) 337,480 | —7.1 
te egion | | | 
Illiny s.--------------- | 16,367 | 15,814 | +11.8 | +17.9]| 8,650 553 763 | 64,128 | +18.1 | +21.9| 173,366) -8.2 
In liana. -.------------ | 11,064 | 10,702 | +21.7 | +20.1 | 6,895 362 | 1,367| 38,795 | +3.7| -—6.2| 137,084| +2.5 
. haa: wa 22 -------- | 8,165 | 7,568 | +5.5| +8.6]| 4,101 597 416 | 37,023 | +27.2 | +28.3| 97,144) +4.4 
egion . | 
Alabama-.------------ | 4,113 | 3,490| —4.4| -12.5| 2,609} 623} 381} 25,950) +22.5| —10.4| 94,154 —6.3 
Florida....------------ | 7,982 | 3,250 | +20.6 | —43.9 | 2,203 | 4,732) 358 | 24,859 | +36.5 | +68.4| 74,311 | +14.1 
Georgia ---.~----------- | 9,109 | 7,147] +8.4 | +11.2| 2,974] 1,962} 291 | 23,961 | +16.9| +2.8| 146,718 | 4.2 
| Mississippi------------- 4,074 | +58.2| +2.4| 2,379) 4,631 826 | 22,146 9 | —25.7| 68,548) —1.9 
South Carolina 4,009 | 2,939] —.3 | +28.6| 1,416} 1,070; 168} 10,903 | +23.6 | —33.8| 39,899] 16.6 
R seu ~ 2-2 ----2---- | 5,612 | +15.7 | —33.8| 3,632 | 1,167 |122,228| 18,805 | +65.6 | +23.0| 105,182} +6.7 
egion 
lowa.-..-------------- 5,904 | +1.6| —5.4| 2,142 | 2,142 713} 21,246 | +46.8| +26.9| 65,476| +2.2 
Minnesota------------- 6,782 | +5.0| +6.9| 3,295 961 660 | 25,713 | +52.2 | +46.0| 102,923 | —13.9 
Nebraska... ---..-- 3,233 | +57.8 | +42.5 1,302 74 9,386 | +6.2| +14.7| 37,913 —8.3 
North Dakota._..--- -| 5 4,048 | —37.6 | +40.4 986 408 198 5,971 | —27.9 | —24.8| 22,452 —3.2 
R pane, mote ~-222-2-- -| 2,002 | 1,371 | +9.9 | +64.0 502 631 43 4,033 | +23.4| —7.8| 20,613| —4.2 
egion 1A: 
Arkansas 6,355 | +84.3 | +91.2 | 1,521 | 5,983 | 63,133 | 16,754 | +55.0|+109.8| 38,158| +7.9 
ansas..-...... 4,466 | +6.6| +56.8| 1,456 863 323 | 16,027| +11.5| +20.0| 52,368| —7.4 
Missouri_- 8,872 | +14.7 | —30.3 | 53008] 1,416 | 16,976| 44;918 | +33.1| +2.7| 141,418 | —70.0 
R —— 3,273 | +26.5 | —30.5 | 1,369 645 | 13,057 | 17,081 | +11.3 | —36.3 | 52,348 | —21.0 
egion A: ‘ 
Louisiana-_---------.-- 8,572 | 7,701 |+141.8 | +28.6 | 6,347 871 840 | 27,078 | +17.0 | +26.0| 107,062 | +10.0 
New Mexico. -.......-- 4,159 | 3,673 | +70.8 | —27.9 876 486 | 4,521 5,004 | +50.4 | —43.7| 28,212| —15.0 
R pete ~---+------------ | 34,527 | 26,442 | +13.5| +4.5 | 8,960 | 8,085 | 80,690| 67,519 | +46.4| +10.2| 201,577] —5.8 
egion 
Arizona -.--~---------- 2,590 | 2,189 | —5.4 | —43.2| 1,339 401 | 6,455 6,911 | +10.7| —7.0| 18,994 +.6 
Colorado. .....---...-- 7,772 | 7,277| —1.4| +28.8| 1,711 495 827 | 14,073| ~3.8| —11.6| 50,114} —2.2 
Idaho-.-....-------.-- 961 | 3,604 | +73.4 | —27.4 864 357 | 3,942 7,772 | +34.2| +14.8| 13,278] 1.0 
Montana-~-.---.-....- 2,281 | 1,932 | +17.2 | +60.9 980 349 774 4,174| —.6| —2.8| 16,750 —.2 
Utah....-------------- 1,988 | 1,557 | +55.4 | —29.4 670 431 90 6,691 | +.6] —20.6| 23,297) +8.0 
R Wyoming. wonereee------ 1,375 | 1,019} +61.0| —5.9 258 356 28 3,095 | +15.0| —2.2 5,050 | +2.2 
egion 
~ California_-....---...-- 27,817 | 25,486 | +4.4| +9.7 | 11,910] 2,331 | 12,694 | 114,394 | +25.8| +3.8| 376,509} —3.8 
Nevada. ....-.---...-- 1,005 878 | +7.3 | —11.2 484 127 178 | 7531 | —4.6| +2.5 5,673 | +1.0 
Oregon........-.---.-- 6,587 | 5,170 | +13.8| -—9.8| 2,249; 1,417 | 19,622 21,312 | +26.9 | +33.6 | 32,277| +15.3 
7 Washington kweeneenmanns 6,150 | 5,151 | +8.0| —17.9| 2,198 999 | 2,822 | 32,589 | +18.5| +39.1 | 90,323) —1.5 
erritories: 
Alaska. ...-.--.------- 528 312 | +4.7 | +58.4 87 216 26 1,002} —1.4| +7.2 1,277 | +23.5 
Hawaii----.----------- 934| S11] +.8| +41.9 189 | 423 22| 23150} +.6| +12.0| 8,793 | +18.3 





























! Excludes Kentucky and North Carolina for October. 
2 Data not reported. 

4 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
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Tas_e 5.—Activities of Public Employment Services by States, October 1940 
VETERANS 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 14, 1940] 








Complete placements | Applications received Active file 





, Percentage | 
Private change from— 
= |P _ 
Social Security Board region | | | | ry 
and State Percentage | bt } of change 
change from— | | Public Number - 31,1] “from 
| Regular Sept. 30, 
| (over 1 er 1940 
Septem-| Octo- | month) | 19401 
| 
| 





| Septem- | October | 
19391 | 
| 


ber ber | 
| 19391 | | 
| 


| 

| 
| 
| | 





Total! | | | 425.0; 46.6| 4,175 | 3,511 | 52,558 | +15.7| 414.5 |196,553 | 4.3 








Region I: | | 
Connecticut 328 | 6 | 4 805 
Maine | 

Massachusetts 
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Region III: 
Delaware 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia 
aryland 
North Carolina 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


1,143 
3,416 
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Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Region VIII: 


Region IX: 
Arkansas 


Region X: 
Louisiana 
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Wyoming 
Region XII: 
California 


, ‘ é ; 2,417 
Washington : ‘ : J 5,251 
Territories: 


; a 74 
Hawaii 373 
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1 Where less than 50 veteran placements or saptionsions were involved in either period the percentage change was not computed. 
2 Excludes Kentucky and North Carolina for October. 
3 Data not reported. 
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